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ing into tears, the pious man 
Deplor’d fo fad a fight. 

3 - To be diffolved ; to lofe fubftance. 

Whether are they vanifh’d ? 

into the air : and what feem’d corporal 

Melted as breath into the wind. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Beauty is a witch, 

Againft whofe charms faith melteth into blood. Shakefp. 

4 - 1 o be fubdued by aflhaion. JF 

My foul melteth for heavinefs : ftrengtben thou me. Pfal. 

M E r R - n 'AP IOm r*-] One that melts metals. J 
i o an Mopfa, like a couple of forefwat melters , were 
gening the pure filver of their bodies out of the ore of their 

6*™““: , . Sidney, b. ii. 

J nis the author attributes to the remilfnefs of the former 
niters, in not exhaufting the ore. Derham's Phyftco-Theol. 

Me ltingly. adv. [from melting.'] Like fomething melting. 

Zelmane lay upon a bank, with her face fo bent over La- 
don, that her tears falling into the water, one might have 
thought fhe began meltingly to be metamorphofed to "the run¬ 
ning river. _ Sidney, b. ii. 

Me lwel. n.f. A kind of filh. Ainf. 

Me'mber. n.f. [ membre , French; membrum , Latin.] 

1. A limb; a part, appendant to the body. 

Th$ tongue is a little member , and boafteth great things. 

a . Jam. iii. 5. 

2. A part of a difeourfe or period ; a head ; a claufe. 

\\ nere the relpondent limits or diftinguiflbes any propo- 
fition, the opponent mud prove his own propofition accord¬ 
ing to that member of the diftincSlion in which the refpondent 
denied it. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

3. Any part of an integral. 

In poetry as in archite&ure, not only the whole but the 
principal members , and every part of them, Ihould be great. 

Addifon s Spebt. N . 267. 

4. One of a community. 

My going to demand juftice upon the five members , my 
enemies loaded with obloquies. King Charles. 

Mean as I am, yet have the Mufes made 

Me free, a ?nember of the tuneful trade. Dryden . 

Sienna is adorned with many towers of brick, which, in 
the time of the commonwealth, were ere&ed to fuch of the 
members as had done any confiderable fervice to their country. 

Addifon on Italy . 

Me'mbrane. n.f. [membrane , Fr. membrana , Latin.] 

A membrane is a web of feveral forts of fibres, interwoven 
together for the covering and wrapping up fome parts: the 
fibres of the membranes give them an elafticity, whereby they 
can contradl, and clofely grafp, the parts they contain, and 
their nervous fibres give them an exquifite fenfe, which is 
the caufe of their contraction ; they can, therefore, fcarcely 
fuffer the iharpnefs of medicines, and are difficultly united 
when wounded. FJuincy. 

The chorion, a thick membrane obfeuring the formation, 
the dam doth after tear afunder. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

They obftacle find none 

Of membrane, joint, or limb, exclufive bars : 

Fafier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 

Total they mix. Milton. 

The inner ?nembrane that involved the feveral liquors of 
the egg remained unbroken. Boyle. 

a v I e m b ran a ceous. 1 , v me?n i raneux F r . from membrana , 

Membraneous. I Lat.] Confiding of membranes. 

Membranous. 3 

Lute-firings, which are made of the membraneous parts of 
the guts ftrongly wreathed, fwell fo much as to break in wet 
weather. Boyle. 

Great conceits are railed of the involution or membranous 

covering called the filly-how. Broivn's Vulgar Errours. 

Such birds as are carnivorous have no gizzard, or mufeu- 
lous, but a membranous ftomach; that kind of food being torn 
into fin all flakes' by the beak, may be eafily conceded by a 
membranous ftomach. Ray on Creation. 

Anodyne fubftances, which take off contra&ions of the 
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Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
not mufcular ftomachs. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A.memorial notice; a hint to 


' is not 


membranous parts, are diuretick. 

Birds of prey have membranaceous 

MEME'NTO. n.f [Latin.] 
awaken the memory. 

Our gracious mafter, for his learning and piety, .. ... 
only a precedent to his own fubjeds, but to foreign piinces , 
yet he is ftill but a man, and feafonable memento's may be 
' Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Is rot the frequent fpedacle of other peoples deaths a me¬ 
mento fufficient to make you think of your own ? L EJlrange. 

Memo'ir. n.f. [memoir e, French.] 

An account of tranfadions familiarly written. 

Be our great mailer’s future charge 
To write his own memoirs, and leave his heirs 
High fchemes of government and plans of wars. 

Hint; notice; account of any thing. 
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it might be collea’ed.- Y ?° m whe, “* 
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friradfltip^ha/grew^etMxt the‘two 6 princes 35 ^ men ^!~yit 

Wu-T n hlS def ! rCj that ma5n defire Proceeds, 

W hich all men have furviving fame to gain, 

By tombs, by books, by memorable deeds, 
t or fhe that this defires doth ftill remain. 

Dares Ulyffes for the prize contend. 

In fight of what he durft not once defend ♦ 

But bafely fled that memorable day, 

When I from Hedor’s hands redeem’d the flaming prey. 

Me'morably. adv. [from memorable.] In a mannedworthy'ff 
memory. v 01 

MEMORANDUM, n.f. [Latin.] A note to help the me - 

I refolved to new pave every ftreet within the liberties, and 
entered a memorandum in my pocket-book accordingly. 

, T , r . , Guardian, N°. x66 

Nature s fair table-book, our tender fouls, 

We fcrawl all o’er with old and empty rules, 

Stale memorandums of the fchools. Swift's Mifcel. 

Memo rial. adj. [memorial, Fr. me?norialis, Latin.] 

1. Prefervative of memory. 

Thy mafter now lies thinking in his bed 
Of thee and me, and fighs, and takes my glove, 

And gives memorial dainty kiffes to it. Shakefpeare. 

May I, at the conclufion of a work, which is a kind of 
monument of Pope’s partiality to me, place the following 
lines as an infeription memorial of it. Broom. 

The tomb with manly arms and trophies raife; 

There high in air memorial of my name 

Fix the fmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. Pope. 

2. Contained in memory. 

The cafe is the fame with the memorial poffefiions of the 
greateft part of mankind: a few ufeful things mixed with 
many trifles fill up their memories. Watts. 

Memo'rial. n.f. 

1. A monument; fomething to preferve memory. 

All churches have had their names; fome as memorials of 
peace, fome of wifdom, fome in memory of the trinity itfelf, 
fome of Chrift under fundry titles; of the bleffed Virgin not 
a few; many of one apoftle, faint, or martyr; many of all. 

Hooker, 

A memorial unto Ifrael, that no ftranger offer incenfe be¬ 
fore the Lord. Num. xvi. 43. 

All the laws of this kingdom have fome monuments or 
memorials thereof in writing, yet all of them have not their 
original in writing; for fome of thofe laws have obtained 
their force by immemorial ufage. Hale. 

In other parts like deeds delerv’d 
Memorial , where the might of Gabriel fought. Milton. 
ReflecSl upon a clear, unblotted, acquitting confcience, and 
feed upon the ineffable comforts of the memorial of a con¬ 
quered temptation. South's Sermons. 

Medals are fo many monuments configned over to eterni¬ 
ty, that may laft when all other memorials of the fame age 
are worn out or loft. Addifon on ancient Medals. 

2. Hint to aflift the memory. 

He was a prince fad, ferious, and full of thoughts and fe- 
cret ofifervations, and full of notes and memorials of his own 
hand toughing perfons. Bacon s Henry VII. 

Memorials written with king Edward’s hand fhall be the 
ground of this hiftory. Hayward. 

Memorialist, n.f. [from memorial .] One who writes me¬ 
morials. 

I muft not omit a memorial fetting forth, that the memo- 
rialijl had, with great difpatch, carried a letter from a cer¬ 
tain lord to a certain lord. Spebrator, N°. 629. 

Memori'ze. v. a. [from memory.] To record; to commit to 
memory by writing. ' 

They neglecft to memorize their conqueft of the Indians, 
efpecially in ;thofe times in which the fame was fuppofed. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Let their names that were bravely loft be rather memo¬ 
rized in the full table of time; for my part, I love no ambi¬ 
tious pains in an eloquent defeription of •miferies. Wotton. 

MEMORY, n.f [memoire, Fr. memoria , Latin.] 

1. The power of retaining or recollecting things pair; ttten 
tion; reminifcence; recollection. ^ . , r 

Memory is the power to revive again in our minds toe 
ideas which after imprinting have difappeared, or have een 

laid afide out of fight. oc ^j 

The memory is perpetually looking back, when we have n 
thing prefent to entertain us: it is like thofe ''' 

animals that are filled with (lores of food, on which they may 
ruminate, when their prefent pafture fails. Exemption 
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Shakefp. Henry VI. 


began, 


Milton. 


Addifon. 


2. Exemption from oblivion. 

That ever-living man of memory , 

Henry the Fifth ! 

o Time of knowledge. 

d Thy requeft think now fulfill d, that afk d 
How firft this world, and face of things, 

And what, before thy memory , was done. 

a Memorial; monumental record. 

Be better fuited ; 

Thefe weeds are memories of thofe worfer hours : 

I pr’ythee put them off. Shakefp. King Lear. 

A fwan in memory of Cycnus fliines ; 

The mourning fillers weep in wat’ry ligns. 

t Reflection; attention. Not in ufe. 

When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and Waflel fo convince. 

That memory , the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

Men, the plural of man. 

Wits live obfeurely men know not how ; or die obicureJy 
men mark not when. Afchani. 

For men , there are to be confidered the valour and num¬ 
ber : the old obfervation is not untrue, that the Spaniards va¬ 
lour licth in the eye of the looker-on ; but the Englilh va¬ 
lour fieth about the foldiers heart. Bacon's War with Spain. 

He thought fit that the.king’s affairs fhould entirely be con¬ 
duced by the foldiers and men of war. Clarendon , b. viii. 

Mf.n-fle'aser. n.f. [men and pleafer.] One too careful to 
pleafe others. 

Servants be obedient to them that are your mailers : not 
with eye-fervice, as men-pleafers ; but as the fervants of Chrift, 
doing the will of God from the heart. Eph. vi. 6. 

To MeTace. v. a. [ menacer , Fr.] To threaten ; to threat. 

Who ever knew the heavens menace fo ? Shakefpeare. 

Your eyes do menace me: why look you pale ? 

Who lent you hither ? Shakefpeare's Richard III. 

My mafter knows not but I am gone hence. 

And fearfully did menace me with death. 

If I did ftay to look on his intents. Shakefpeare. 

From this league 

Peep’d harms that menac'd him. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

What fhou’d he do ? ’Twas death to go away, 

And the god menac'd if he dar’d to ftay. Dryden s Fables. 

Me'nace. n.f. [menace, Fr. from the verb.] Threat. 

He that would not believe the menace of God at firft, it 
may be doubted whether, before an ocular example, he be¬ 
lieved the curfe at laft. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. i. 

The Trojans view the dully cloud from far, 

And the dark menace of the diftant war. Dryden's /Eneis. 

Me'naceR. rt.f [menaceur, Fr. from menace.] A threatener; 
one that threats. 

. Hence menacer ! nor tempt me into rage: 

This roof proteds thy ralhnefs. But begone ! Philips. 

MENAGE, n.f [French.] A collection of "animals. 

I faw here the large!! menage that I met with any-where. 

^ ‘ Addifon on Italy. 

Me'nagogue. n. f. [(xvvsg and 'dyu.] A medicine that pror 
motes the flux of the menfes. 

To Mend. v. a. [emendo, Latin.] 

1. To repair from breach or decay. 

They gave the money to the workmen to repair and mend 
the houfe. 2 Chton. xxxiv. 10. 

2. I o correct; to alter for the better. 

The bell fervice they could do to the Hate, was to mend 
the lives and manners of the perfons who compofed it. 

v , 1 r • , Temple's Mifcel. 

You need not defpatr, by the affiftance of his growing 
reafon, to mafter his timoroufnefs, and mend the weaknefs of 
hsconlLtuticn Locke m Education. 

Though in fome lands the grafs is but ftiort, yet it mends 
garden herbs and fmit Mortimer's Hujbandry. 

Their opinion of Wood, and his projed, is not mended. 

3. To help; to advance. Swijt. 

Whatever is new is unlocked fot; and ever it mends fome, 
and impairs others : and he that is holpen takes it for a for- 
tune, and he that is hurt for a wrong. Boco" 

If, to avoid fuccefiion in eternarexiftence, thev recuTTn 
the pundum Hans of the fchools, they will thereby very little 

Ztt ma “ er ’ ° rhelp “ S “ 3 more P°C‘^ idea of infinite 

Locke. 


duration. 

4. To improve ; to increafe. 

Death comes not at call; juftice divine 
Mends not her flowed pace, for pray’r, 0 f cites 
w hen upon the fands the traveller. 

Sees the high fea come rolling from afar 
1 he land grow Ihort, he mends his wea?y pace 
hde death behind him covers all the place. ’ 
He faw the monfter mend his pace; he fprinas 
T M S rr ° r had lncreas ’ d his feet with wings P ° ’ 

to^ech' "TV T ° gr ° Wbettcr i t0 ad vance 
to be changed for the better. 


Name a new play and he’s the poet’s friend ; 

Nay, fiiow’d his faults-but when wou’d poets mend?^ _ 

Pope'.s Ejfay on Crittcifrrti 

Me'ndable. adj. [From mend.] Capable of being mended. A 
low word. 

Menda'city. n.f. [from mendax, Latin.] Falfehooch 

In this delivery there were additional mendacities ; for 
the commandment forbid not to touch the fruit, and po- 
fitively faid, Ye fhall fur^y die ; but fhe, extenuating, re¬ 
plied, Left ye die. Brown s Vulgar Errours, b. ii 

Meander, n.f [from mend.] One who makes any change for 
the better. 

What trade art thou ? A trade that I may ufe wfth a fafe 
confcience; a mender of bad foals. Shakefp. Julius Cacfar. 

Me'ndicant. adj. [mendicans, Latin.] Begging; poor to a 
ftate of beggary. 

Be not righteous over-much, is applicable to thofe who, 
out of an excefs of zeal, praeftife mortifications, whereby 
they macerate their bodies; or to thofe who voluntarily re¬ 
duce themfelves to a poor, and perhaps ?nendica?it , ftate. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

Me'ndicant. n.f. [. mendicant, Fr.] A beggar; one of fome 
begging fraternity in the Romifh church. 

To Me'ndicate. v.a. [mendico. Lac. mendier, Fr] To beg; 
to afk alms. 

Mendi'cit v. n.f. [mendicitas, Lat. mendicite, Fr.] The life 
of a beggar. # 

Mends for amends. 

Let her be as fhe is : If fhe be fair, ’tis the better for her; 
and if Ihe be not, fhe has the mends in her own hands. Shak. 

Me'nial. adj. [from nieiny or ?nany ; mem, Saxon, or mefnie, 
pld French.] 

1. Belonging to the retinue, or train of fervants. 

Two menial dogs before their mafter prefs’d ; 

Thus clad, and guarded thus, he feeks his kingly gueft. 

Drydeti s /Eneis. 

2. Swift feems not to have known the meaning of this word. 

The women attendants perform only the moft menial of- 

^ ccs * Gulliver’s Travels. 

Me'nial. n. f. One of the train of fervants. 

Meni'nges. n.f [jWfvify^.] The meninges are the two mem¬ 
branes that envelope the brain, vtfhich are called the pia ma¬ 
ter and duia mater; the latter being the exterior involucrum, 
is, from its thicknefs, fo denominated. Didl. 

1 he brain being expofed to the air groweth fluid, and is 
thruft forth by the contraction of the meninges. Wifeman. 

Meno'logy. n.f. [[xrivoXbyiov ; menologe, French.] A reo-ifter 
of months. 0 

In the Roman martyrology we find, at one time, many 
thoufand martyrs deftroyed by Dioclefian : the menology faith 
they were twenty thoufand. Stillingheet. 

Me now. n. f. commonly minnow. A filh. Ainf 

Me’nsal. adj [menfaiis, Lat.] Belonging to the table ; tranf- 
acted at table. A word yet fcarcely naturalifed. 

Converfation either mental or menfal. Clarifla 

ME iJT T IY AL ; ad R iwerjftfual, Fr. menjlruus, Latin.] 

1. Monthly ; happening once a month ; Jailing a month. 

She turns all hey globe to the fun, by moving in her men- 
Jhual 01b, and enjoys night and day alternately, one-day of 
her s being equal to about fourteen days and nights of ours. 

2. Pertaining to a menftruum. [menflrueux y^ e ? tley S c>ermons ' 

. Tht diHhnts of th f. Wenflrual or ftrong waters hinder th e 
incorporation, as well as thofe of the metal. Bacon 

Me'nstruous 4 [menjlruus Lat.] Having the catamenTal 
O thou of late belov’d, 

Now like a metijiruous woman art remov’d. Sandeds Par 
Many, from being women, have proved men a/the firll 
point of their tnenftruous eruptions. £ * 

Me'nstuuum. n. J. [This name probably was derived from 
feme, notion of the old chrmifts about ihe SfluSce ofZ 
moon in the preparation of diffolvents 1 “ 

A i hquors are called menjiruums which are ufed as diffol- 
coaion. r ° eXtla£t the Virtues of in S redients by infulion. 
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light incident on theft firft fupef^cies S if n a11 the 
menjlruums they be reduced into very f ma n f ^ Elution in 
they become tranfparent. } particles, and then 

MensUrAbi'lity. n.f. [menfurabilite French V°C °V icks ' c 
being meafured. 5 ^ renc h.J Capacity of 

M bl N mefrbred! - ^ Meafurable; that may 

nature. The fo- 

and the months unequal among 4einfd”“ ^ mm f urabt ^ 
meafured by even weeks or days. ' 
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Me'nsural. 
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